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ABSTRACT 

This document was written to inform a low income 
black community about the financial proDlems schools are having and 
to elicit their reactions to alternative ways by which schools could 
be financed. The document cites examples of school budget crises 
throughout the nation, presents a breakdown of present sources of 
school revenue, discusses how morkey affects the quality of education, 
and cites court decisions which have held the property tax method of 
school finance to be unconstitutional in some cases. The document 
then considers the advantage and drawbacks of alternative plans of 
school finance that educators and financial experts say will 
reorganize school support on a more equitable basis. Possible methods 
of implementing these plans are also discussed, /our school finance 
plans are considered in detail in the appendix: (1) total, funding by 
the State, (2) cooperative state and local plans, (3) district power 
equalization, and (U) district reorganization. For a description, of 
the development and dissemination of this document see EA 005 105. 
Other related documents are ED 070 188, EA 005 106, and EA 005 108-EA 
005 111. (DN) 
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Demetrio P, Rodriguez livec:; in a mall hut well-kept houce in the 
poorcot^ most tvjribledohm section of San Antonio^ Texac. Hodpiov^-^z in 
a simple, quiet man, Not the sort of person to send shook waves all the 
way to the United States Supreme Court, you would think. But he h:cs done 
Just that-"-and for a simple reason. He believed something was wrong with 
his children's schools and did something about it. The result: a legal 
battle that soon will be decided by the nation^s highest eoux't. 

Demetrio Rodriguez, is a sheet-metal worker with only an eighth-grade 
education, but no one had to tell him that the schools cne block from 
his home were very poor indeed. Compared with schools in wealthier areas 
of the city J the buildings were rupxhwn;, the teachers inexperienced, the 
classes overcrowded, the books and other teaching materials out-of-date 
and in short supply. And no wonder: the school district Rod:riguez lives 
in has only half as, jmch money to spend on each child as other districts 
in San Antonio, 

Armed loith his observatio7is--and a strong sense of injustice—Eodriguez 
went to a lawyer. Their legal action TDenietrio .P/ Rcxiriguez v. San Antonio 
Indepeiiaent Scliool District; is forcing the Supreme Coujrt to exanrine a 
vital question: 

Should the wealth of a child's parents and neighbors determine how 
much money is spent on his education? 



The outcome of the J-odpir:ue;i case could be a new way of paying 
for our public schools in this country. Now, school money comes lostly 
from the local property tax. That means that poorer districts have much 
less money to spend on their schools than richer ones. The result, many 
people believe, is that low-income children--no matter of what race or 
religions-are condemned "to an inferior education, 

"All I know is the average property-tax bill around htre is about 
thirty dollars a year, and some pay a lot less," Rodriguez explained to 
an interviewer one day. "Just a few dollars," he said sadly, "You can't 
run schools on money like that." 

Almost 50 law suits like the Eodj.'iguez case are now in the courts. 
Essentially, they all charge the same thing; the way we pay for our 
schools discriminates against the poor. 

Many people say that low-income people lose out doubly. Not only 
do they often pay higher taxes , but they usually end up with less money 
for their schools. The judgos in a California court case put the problem 
this way; 

Affluent districts can have their cake and cat it too; 
they can provide a high-*quality education for their 
children while paying, lower taxes. Poorer districts, 
by contrast, have no cake at all. 

Rodriguez was dissatisfied with his children's schools and checked 
things out. What would happen if you did the same where you live? 



The numbers (night vary, but they probably v/ould tell the same 
story. You wouldj for oxample, find that Chicago city schools have 
much less money to spend on each student than wealthier suburban 
schools. In the 1968-59 school year, the Chicago publ ic schools 
spent $769 for each child^ while in the nearby suburb of Evanston 
the figure was $1,569 per child in secondary school and $1,102 in 
elementary school , " 

You might also make another alarming discovery. 

Every year, for the past, three years, the Chicago city schools 
have had to borrow money to keep open at all. The city 's-schools do 
not even have enough money to operate at their presc-t, less-than- 
adequate level let alone to make them equal to suburban schools. 

Chicago's schools were $29 million short a', the start of the 
1971 school year. Only by borrowing against 1972 funds was the school 
system able to avoid closing the schools for most of December. To make 
ends meet, the school board had to shelve plans for badly-needed new 
programs and cut back drastically on old ones. At one time the schools 
were ^^98. 5 million in the hole for 1972, but the school board finally 
whittled the deficit down to $33.4 million. The reduction forced by 
the money shortage "turns back the clock on some programs as much as 
100 years,'' Chicago board member Mrs. Louis A. Malis has . said. Worse: 
More cutbacks may be necessary. 

Chicago school children are not the only victims of a school fi- 
nance .system that is failing. In New York last year he schools had 
to do away with 5,000 of the. city's 62,000 teaching jobs. At the start 
of the year, the city was short some $40 million to cover teacher pay 



raises, and again this year, the city is operating on a tight budget; 

In fact, school districts everywhere in the natiDn--in large cities, 
small cities, to is, and suburbs—all face a money crisis. Over 80. 
suburban districts in Illinois' Cook County alone, including well-to-do 
Evanston, faced a serious money shortage last year. New York suburbs, 
too, had their share of financial problems. Newspaper headlines across 
the country told the unfortunate story: 

"SCHOOLS TO CLOSE EARLY THIS YEAR" 

"teach: R CUTBACKS EXPECTED" 
"COUNSELING PROGRAM REDUCED" 

"ADULT EDUCATION DROPPED" 

"PHILADELPHIA $68 MILLION SHORT". 

"LOS ANGELES $10 MILLION IN THE RED" 



The year ahead looks no rosier for the nation's schools, 
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The ppi7iaipal of Hncyood Elcvioi Layrj Sahool cyta'Phed leafing thr'our;]^ 
the -papers on his desk, '^Enroll?nent figures, 1972/' one sfwet read. 
^'Hmrm^ fifty more kidis this year than last year/' the principal said 
softly to himself. ''Looks like anoidier year of classes in the Vwiolrrooii' . . 
Somedxiy maybe we'll get that new addition to the building. Not this year, ' 
though/^ he said sadly. 

Later in his letter pile he came to an item from the centred of fiae. 

''To all Principals/' the letter began. "Due to budget cuts made 
by the school board at its last meeting, you are hereby notified that all 
hiring of teachers and other personnel must stop immediately. Teacher 
vacancies may not be refilled." 

The principal sighed. "Not only do we go another year without a 
reading teacher, but we have three fewer people than last year. The class 
sizes are going to he out of sight! I should have filled the jobs earlier!^' 

The telephone rang. It was the school busi-ness manager. "We^re ir. 
trouble," he reported to his boss, "Not enough books and supplies to go 
around. And the central office says we 've got all we 're gonna get. " 

"I^ll see what I cm% do," the principal said grimly. 

The secretary brought in the first visitor for the day, the mother of 
a third-grade student. 

"hliat can I do for you, Mrs. Bromi?" 

"It's Frank," she said. "Why is he doing so poorly? Why can't- his ' 
teacher help him?^' 

"He needs special help, Mrs, Brown. And we'vr. got 100 more kids 
just like him'. There's a ?iew reading program that could help them a lot 



— and maybe next y oro\, wn^VL he able to net it atar^ted.^' . 

After I'lro. BvOhTn left^ the next vii^itoT enie.rcd — Hill /!c<jerc^ q>i 
ec/jperienced teacher, and an. active membc^' of the local teacher ^3 orn(Vii:::itio'i:. 
The teachers had a fiery meeting the day before and Meyers dropped in to 
report on what happened. 

^'The teachers are up in arms^ all right/^ he began, "f'/c? want at 
leact a five per cent raise this year — just to keep up with the cost 
of living. But that^s not even our real gripe. VJe Dant ctnaller clasi-es^ 
more teachers and more teacher aides. . And we want to get that new reading 
program off the ground right coJayj no matter what.^^ 

The principal listened quietly. ^'Did you guys know abou.t this?^^ he 
'f^ccsked finally, He shoved the morning ^s neWopoper forward. 

Meyers read the big headline: '^LOCAL TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATIOiJ VOWS TO 
FIGHT SCHOOL TAX INCEEASE. 

^^I know how the teachers feel^'' the principal said. ^^'But where is 
the mo7iey going to come from?^^ . 

Why 1s money such a problem no w? 

.First: more students than ever before are attending the nation^ s 
public schools — at a time when cities and whole states are rapidly going 
broke . 

In 1971, public school entrollment climed to 45 million—10 million 
mre than In 1960. Swelling public school attendance are ■large numbers of 
students who, until recently, attended Roman Catholic parochial . schools. 
The- same lack of money is forcing such private schools to close at the rate 



of one a day. ^ 

Second: inflation ic maJiiuQ aduaalion coctn oocn\ 

Eighty per cent of the average school budget is spent on salaries 

for teachers, administrators, and others v/ho work in the schools. Since 

almost all school workers get annual raises .to keep U(j with inflation,, 

the same amount of education costs more each year. 

Third: taozrayevs oeen less willing bo foot tlio bill for ever-incrccurinQ 

education costs. 

Until recentlyj the public believed that more money would buy better 
schooling. For example, in the 1960's, the public approved^-and paid 
for— construction of soms 700,000 new classrooms, Now^ attitudes seem 
to have changed. School levies are among the few taxes on which the 
public may vote di rectly^-and people are using their vote to show liow- 
mu.ch they oppose heavy school spending. Currently^ angry taxpayers are . 
turning down half of the school tax increases proposed. The v/ell-to-do 
residents of Chicago's suburbs, for example, rejected seven proposals for 
school tax increases during two months in 1971. 

Some educators, like the principal of Pinewood Elementary School, 
are -asking themselves how will the schools survive the money crisis? 
The American public seems worried too: a recent Gallup p'oll shows that 
people regard finance as the biggest problem facing public -schools tqday. 

But does money really make a difference ? 

There are no easy answers to that question. 
. The way things are now, most educators would agree, the education of " 
all children is suffering. Money problems mean teacher cutbacks. 



.shortened sessions, fewer books and other teaching inateriuls, and reduction 
in special programs and services. These add up to one thing for certain: 
the individual needs cf cliildren net less attention. 

In the past, nobody questioned that the bigger the budget the bettei- 
t.he school. And, in fact, many national surveys seemed to prove this 
point. For example, in states which do not spend much money on schools, 
many young men are turned down by th > Army because of their (.oor reading 
and. .writing skills. In contrast, states which s,.end more money on schools 
have fewer Army rejections. Educators make the same point when they say 
"you get what you pay for" in our society. One financial expert puts it 
this way: "I have never found a good cheap school." 

Nowadays not everyone agrees that dollars buy good education. The 

•■ doubters are backed by some recent studies. In 1965 , Congress voted extra 

money to improve schools in low-income areas. Five years later, a government 
study reported that about 90 per cent of the children receiving such aid 
could not read or write much better than before. Another study found 
that none of the federal programs offering extra school aid for poorer 
children had any real success. And in 1965 Dr. James S. Coleman, a social 
scientist, issued a controversial report called "Equality of Educational 
Opportunity." He found that the things money could buy--such as chemistry 
labs, books, and teachers--had little to do with academic success. What 
influenced students most, according to Coleman, was what each child brought 
to 'the classroom from his home and environment. 

After a three-year study, Christopher Jencks of Harvard University 

/ came to the same conclusion. In a new book which presents his findings, 
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he wrote; 

Our rcrjearch sucj.cjcs ts . . . Lliat t')0 charnctor of a schtiol'rs 
output depends larcjoly on a sincjla input, the charc'icLcr i 
tic5 of: tliG Gntcriny children. Everything else — tljo 
school budget, its i^olicien^ the charactGrii:tics of 
the tGache2:s — is cither secondary or irrelevant. 

Perhaps more important, Jcncks found, a child's success in school 
has no'hing to do with how much he will earn as an adult. Even a child's 
family background and wealth make little difference in adult life^ 
Jenck*:; claiifiS, Thereforej, simply making schools equal will not bring, 
an adults the same standard of living. 

What, then, is the answer? Won't more money buy quality education 
and equal educational opportunity? Even Jencks' believes that more money 
for schools £an make a difference. But t;ie difference is not in adiilt 
success, but in making the life of the child richer, more interesting, 
and more satisfying. "If extra resources make school life pleasa.nter and 
more interesting, they are worthwhile. But we should not try to justify 
school expenditures on the grounds that they boost adultearnings," 
Jencks wrote. 

Perhaps the fairest answer can L2 found in the book. Private Wealth 
and Public Education, written by three lawyers. The authors charge that 
the way schools are -paid for and run makes them "an educator for the 
educated rich and a keeper for the uneducated poor." 

"If money is. inadequate to improve education," the lawyers continue, 
"the residents of poor districts should at least have an equal opportunity 
to be disappointed by its failure," 



Torn S;nit'h looked tiirou'jl" hi:: rmiiZ and found a rill from the loca'. 
ta:::. office. He opened 'it and nroayio.d. 

^^Ori no J Ilob) can ihoce idiotic talk abovit ra'i:ing ta^:r>:: agcvin. 
I'Pnat the devil o.ve thoy doing with all the vi^ney tkev 're getting nou?'' 

Smith is a retired truck d.river and owner of hia oiyn small home. 
This near^ the tax on hie $15^,000 houqe ocane to $750. When he firct 
bought the houcc ten yedrG ago^ he paid only $(150 in ta.cec. And no:.j^ 
local offiaialo were again talking about co'iotliar tax raioe. 

%Oiere is aCll this money going?'^- he asked ki/nself angrily. 

He decided to find out. Smith called ike mayor's office, 

"W'ly am I paying so much in taxp^s?" he demanded, ''l-fhat am I buy- 
ing?" ■ 

''Much of the ta:c m.oney raised from local property cvners pays foj 
schools he was told, 

"But why should people like me have to pay so nruch?" he insisted., 
"I don't even have any kids in school! Doesn't the' state or Uncle Sam 
pay crny tiling ?" He paused^ then asked, "Just hoio does^ this system work?" 
' This is what Smith learned^. 

Who pays f or schools now? 

At present, local districts and the states pay the largest part 
of the school bill. In the nation as a whole^, 52% of school money comes 
from locally raised taxes , 41/^, from state aid^ and only 7% from the fe- 
deral government. 
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But this does not tall the whole story. The breakd: jns for indi- 
vidual states are different. In Uevi Moiup-' niple, alinost all 
of the money comes from local taxe.s -— , ,iie rest comes 
from state and federal aid. But in f.'orth Carolina, in contrast,- the siate 
pays the lion's Lhare --- 69%, The local share is 19;; and the federal • 
share, ^Z%. The Chicago breakdown, to show another exaifiple, is 53'/, local, 
'33% state, and 14% federal. Only Hawaii has no local school taxation. 

The United States Constitution makes the states legally responsible 
for education. Neither the ifederal nor most state constitutions, however, 
say hfiw. school money should be raised. Usually, state legislatures create 
school districts to run the schools and' then give theni the taxing power 
to raise tlieir own money. 

In most states, however, the only tax local districts -^re allowed 
to use is the propev^ty tax. As a result, 98 percent of school money rais- 
ed locally comas from property taxes. No wonder the American taxpayer 
has been crying out in protest. Besides supporting the schools, he is al- 
ready saddled with federal and state income taxes, sales taxes, excise 
taxes, and even death taxes. And, the fact that a person owns property 
does not mean he can afford to pay ever-increasing property taxes. Many 
older people, for example, own their own homes but still live on a small 
fixed income. 

Another problem is that property taxes vary sharply from state to 
state and district to district. These differences arise mostly from the 
amount of money in a particular community. For example, wealthy District 
A, whether in a city or a town, may have property of higli value such as 
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en oil or atonn'r plant, as v/e/ll as many hand:;oniG houses in good repair. 
Thus, F/i strict A may have very low taxes. But because of the high valuo 
of its property it can still raise a great deal of money for its schools. 

Just across the boundary line is poor District Z. Z has a large 
number of low-income families, almost no businesses that it can tax, and 
quite a few houses in disrepair. Yet Z ^^lay have an extremely high tax 
rate which, unfortunately, produces very little money because of the low 
value of its property. Z may try four times harder than A to get money 
to support its schools, yet A may end up spending eight times as much as 
Z on each pupi 1 , 

In a nation which is pledged to equal educational opportunity, the 
property tax seems to be about as unequal as a tax can be, both to pupils 
and to taxpaye.s/ 

States have tried to help poorer districts out witli financial aid. 
But the elaborate plans' and formulas have not closed the gap between rich 
and poor districts. Most state legislatures, for example, provide at 
least some money to all districts, whether they are poor or rich. Thus, 
while all districts have more money, the rich ones are still way ahead. 
Many state aid, formulas actually work against the lower-income groups. 
Laws passed around 1900, when cities were wealthy, favored the then-poor 
rural schools. Few of these laws have been changed, even though the ci- 
ties are now the "poor cousins" of the suburbs. A special report to the 
President has charged: "Suburban legislators have shown.no more inclina- 
tion to come to the aid of the cities than their rural counterparts," 

Federal aid, like state aid, has not helped poor schools much either 
Congress has tried to assist local school districts to meet their bills by 
providing "categorical" aid. This aid money can be spent only on those pro 



grams the fGcirjrol govo'rnn;-jnt consiciCTG iiMOOrtant. Such ironoy hors bownhl 
school lunches > improved the t.ooching of science, foreign lannuanosj and 
matliematics 5 and supported special progroi^is '"or tiie disodvantrined child. 
But it does little to make schools more equal. In fact, the $1.2 billion- 
a-yoar ''coinprMisatory education'* p>^ ) is the governn-.ant ' s iiiojor effort 
to help children in poorer scho . it has not done the whole job. 

The money ;s stretched out over so many studerrts tliat the amount for er:ich 
is very small. About seven and a half million students in the country 
qualified for cornpensa Lory education aid in 1959-70. The federal money 
available for each came out to only $187. 

Most* other federal aid programs provide funds rn the basis of popula- 
tion alone. So, whether local districts are rich or poor does not change 
matters. In addition, many federal aid programs require the states or 
local districts to ''match'' federal funds. In these p)oarani5, local 
districts or states must put up the same amount of money as the federal 
government in order to get any federal dollars at all. As might be 
expected, pooler districts have little or no money with which to match 
federal funds--and so get little help.' 

It seems likely that the federal government will someday switch to 
a "general'' aid program. Under tfn's general -type aid, states and local 
districts will receive federal dollars with relatively few strings 
attached.. For example^, local districts will be able to use money to buy 
textbooks, teacher aides, breakfast and lunches--or whatever local school 
children need niost. ' - 

* * * -k * 



Tom S}7:if:h wac in Clco^aj ^ c on^ dajj tcllin'j i:or-^ of hie l?.':Jd: c^.: 
what h-3 leo.i'ncd about r;^?/:r)oZc ' '■''■ncy, 

^^fJcoric. old i^uat' - < ■ . said when Smith finished. 'liarij 

are we gettiy:g a vcv^) deal.^^ 

^^Yeah. And the ci/atem icn^t juut unfaiv. It ^3 not even i^oj-'king ! 
soineo'ne added. 

Then over^jone started talkiiicf at oiiae. 

nmat about the kids? They '-re really losing oi^tJ' '. 

'^Thic is probably the Day .thingo have hc=,en done for years ^ too. 
Nothing ever changes .-^^ 

^^This is tlie rioheat country in the uKjrld!-. Hov coi^ie ve aan^t even 
keep oux" 3choolc in husinei^s! f/Jiat^s wrong i:ith nc?^' 

''Yeah. Do we have to cheat oiw kido forever? 

Can the system be changed? ' • 

The ansv/er 1s yes. The climate for change is growing. Many people-- 
citizens, lawyers, legislators^-are working for a fairer way to pay for 
our schools. 

Yet states wil 1 .probably not overhaul their finance systems unless 
forced into action by the courts. Reformers have already won half a dozen 
court cases, with about fifty more still to be decided. And the Supreme 
Court decision which is coming could trigger nationwide change. 

Serrano Fidoi^t in California was the fii^st major test-case in the 
legal battle for reform. On August 30, 1971, the California Supreme Court 
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rulGcJ th'it the:- state rL^licd too heavily on the nrorerty to/, to poy for its 
schools. The Califo ia system, tlio court cviclared, "invidiously 
discriDiifiates again: poor because it niak-'^s the quality of a diilcrs 

education a function of tlje v/ealth of his parents and neinribors . " 

California's highest court used as an exan:ple of unfair financinn tlio 
Baldwin Unified School District, a lo .erHiridd le-class area, and Beverly liills 
Unified School District, an extvon:sly v/ealthy one. In 196S-G9, suid tho Court, 
Baldwin Park property owners spent $840 per pupil, while Hever-ly Hi 1 1 s spent 
$1,231. But the poorer Baldwin Park propr.rty owners had to pay taxes that wore 
more than double: for every '$"!00 of property, Baldwin Park property owners 
paid $5.48 and Beverly Hills property, owners paid $2.38. 

The California c^urt based its decision on earlier U.S. Suprenie Court 
cases that outlawed inequality of educational opportunity as uncoiiSt i tutional. ■ 
As a result of ,?t9r;/'aac?^ Cal 1 fornians are voting this fall on an aniendiv.ent to 
their state constitution. 

Perhaps the most crucial decision yet to come is the ncdidguc;::, case, now 
before the Suprer.ie Court. Back in 1971, a special panel of three federal judges 
ruled in favor of Rodriguez. The judges declared that the Texas system--which 
draws almost half of its money from the local property tax~--is unconstitutional. 
The panel ruled that the Texas system guaranteed that "some districts will spend 
low with high taxes, while others will spend high with low taxes." The judges 
ordered Texas to find a new way of paying .for schools within two years. ' 

The state of Texas has now 'appealed the Rodrigue;^ decision to the Supreme 
Court. If the. nation's highest court upholds the lower federal court, every 
state in the union that relies on local taxation will have to come up with 
a new system of school finance. 
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Whdt aro sonic oilier v'-nys crf_^priyina for _^chCKris? 

Educators and financial experts are asking this quest . of thcni- 
selves — and coming up vntii many different ansu'ers. Probably, any ncv; 
plai. th" t is developed will be some coinbinotion of federal . state, and 
local financing. In any case^ the aim of all the ncv/ plans bcinn con-- 
sidered is the same: 

to shift the financial burden from hard-pressed 
local districts to the states and federal govern- 
. ment 

* to have states take more positive action in mak- 
ing schoo'. s equal 

Here are some basic approaches that might be used ( Lurn to Page 2 2 
to learn more about specific plans). 

TOTAJ. ST ATE FIII:DI]?G 

The state could take over tlie whole cost of education. This would 
do away with differences between rich and poor districts, for the amount 
spent on each child wherever he lives — would be the same through- 
out the state. The state legislature would simply decide on- the amount 
of money — say $15000 to be spent on each pupil. 

Other versions of this plan would have the state pay most — but 
not all — of the cost of education. Some would allow the local district 
to add a limited amount to the -state's figure. 

Total state funding solves some problems but it also raises others. 
First, what will happen to local community control if the stcite pays the 
bills? Many people are afraid once the local district loses control of 
the school pursestrings ^ it will no longej^ have a say in what schools 
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teach and hovK Whoever pays the bills also Cu^lls thu shot:., people feur. 
Second, what abou'" those schools tliat need more money thuu oth.er-.? 
Clearly, any nev; plan must allow for tiie fact that — because oT tlie 
kinds of students en.'olled — some districts have higher costs. In sor/^e 
districts, for example^ many student-; are interested in vocational train- 
ing and mu?t therefore have a lot of costly eq ji pivient . Other schools have 
large numbers of physically handicapped students who need special tccichers 
and supplies. Still others have non-English speaking cliildren and some 
\vho require special language and reading programs. 

STATE eqijaj:j:zatioii 
A state could adopt a strong "equalization" plan. In other words, 
there are m.any ways in which the state -ould make sure the money spent 
on each child was equal throughout the state. But sucli plans would limit 
the amount districts could raise and spend;, and would redistribute ir:oney 
from ricfier districts to poorer ones. Some people feel this would be both 
unfair and un-American. Therefore, under some equalization plans now under 
consideration local districts would still be able to decide how much money 
they wished to spend on education; in other plans, the state will decide or 
set fi rm 1 imi ts* 

DISTRICT REORGANIZATI ON 

States could merge rich and poor districts. The poorer Chicago dis- 
tricts, for example, could be joined together with tlieir richer neighbors 
in the suburbs. In this way, the property wealth of richer districts would 
be shared' with poorer ones. 

Political obstacles to district reorganization are, of course, very 
grea't. People who have left t[)e cities and who enjoy well -financed schools 



fc:' their children will surely fiyiiL any r;t/t:ci:pt to divide their viea} lU 
among their city neiefibors. 

Wher:; c olH d^ J: ! lo J^T^'^ SI"-!^ 1X9^ 

h st^ite coi;ld take over the property tax now us local sci...oi 

'districts. Under state control, however, the pror:rty tax could be luade- 
more fair. Instead cf having pr-opl.^ in sc' ;e cci^niuin ti es paying hieljer 
rates than people in others, the rate:; woi:~^d be t!.;; saiiis throuehout the 
entire state. 

The state ceald also levy new to;.'{es or increase old ones on sales and 
income. Forty-fixve states already have a sales tax to w^or!; with, and 
forty-one have so? .e form of incoi^f t:>;. To raise rat^s, ^legislatures would 
simply have to change present' tax l!av.:s. But ta levy newtaxes, they wiT' 
need to pass completely new laws. Lcbh sol.irtions hare always been yoliticall 
unpopular, but as the taxpayer revolt grows^:, legislators ray find it 
necessary to take some kind of action. 

Many educators ;bel ievc that, no rsttei)^' ..'hat , i^i;ora money should be 
provided by the fe.':::ral government. Altho^^^h the constitution does not 
permit the federal government to take over:^ll education costs (even if 
it wanted to), there is .no legal reason why .Congress could not raise the 
federal share abo^^e its present seven p. r eeirt. In '^act, "the constitution 
states that Congress hr^s the power to "levy and collect taxes ... for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States." 

Some peiople argue that the federal share should; be i;n the range of 20 
per cent to iSO per cent of the total school bill. And now is the time, they 
say, for Washington to come through / n th more ''general " aid rather than 
relythg on t'^^e pn-'Soni-, mone limltGilx categorical kind. 



IndeccL the federal yovorni:;cn t sec:::'s to b : nmviun in thi^; di j'cnrti on . 
The United States Coii^niiscToner of Tr; ^jtiofj, -'j-y Mcirland, has 
doc'! >r, 'i that the fedora i govcrnipcnt should pay 25 j-er co-nt tc 30 per cent 
of the nation's public school costs. And reports out of Washington indie: ? 
that President iiixon will soon rocommend a general fecieral aid nrogi^am, 
Imt on: that requires rcfon-ning the present system of school financi:ig 
as the federal doiHars come in. 

He I do we move frr '' p lans to action? 

Any chanr-c in t!ie way we pay for our schoo'^s requires political actio 
Mns pa- er is not intended^ however, to swing you tov/ards any single course 
mf action or point of view. Ratiier, we hope to alert you to the probl- .:j 
'Wd to the fact tha't some solution is needed. We also want to renn'nd you 
that citiz'::ns like you can have an ifr,!\^,ct. At every step of the way towards 
a solution, you can influence the kind of financing plan the olitictdns 
eventually adopt. Here's how: 

Y'^al king 

Citizens can meet. with their local school officials and 
school boards to make their concerns known. And they can, 
like Tom Smith, talk to friends and neighbors to alert 
them to the problem. In a dem'ocracy, it is always possible 
to work for improvements cooperatively. 

\J lobbying 

Individuals or groups can petition school boards and school 
a^j(^^ministrators to press for legislative action-j, or they can 
•go directly to state legislators and officials. 
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In sonie states, ncv/ f1n..nc-ing plans may require 
popular rei'^erGnciuins and amendnianbs to the st:) 
constitution. In both cases, citizens can maice 
their voices heard through the ballot box. 



I7i N&'j) Yovk ar: "l. ChiaaQOj, grounc of -payments r:cv t to pla?: ctj'^cri^cr ^ , 
Thc]j ask each otJicM': '^IJoio can i^ci get tkc politiciaKs to act?'- 

In a senate heaj^ing roo^n in Washington:, D,C. ^ -a ^parade .of witnesses 
fvom school systems across the nation co^as to tostifu^ Tlie?/ tell the 
senators: ''Urban schools are cb-jing. There's no money for even basic 
education for ovj? kids. Do soviethi'ng , 

In a federal coiwl house, a lauyer pleads his ease, /lie tells the Judge: 
'^Should it matter wkjre these icCds live and wJ-io their parents are? Shouldn^t 
they get their fair share of school money?''' 

In a statehouse conference room, a special governor's task force meets 
to harimier out a neio finviee proposal. They argve back and forth.: ''Full 
state, funding, with local leeway? Or without local leeway? Power equalisati. 
Or what?" . • 
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(M a cfiiyo fall da;/ ^ vo'!-'Cj:\.' !-:ayu-:h to ili-- r':\'7/r, '^*'^'<'':; /'.v<':'/^ (^'-^L::::: 
".Z"o iL tine to ''■'nit in'C of i-l.-y /■jv:'N;:; iS--;** 

Towards qua lit., -'^o ijc ' j o n 

Cleay^ly, there are no easy Wc'r^ to pay for schools a'doqu-jtely and 
fe.iriy, but' people across the country are tryinn to find ti.=e answers . 

In the best spirit of American cooper "ior, th:;/ are putting it all 
togethar-'their skills, their willingness to experiinent, their deep sense 
of justlLG and fair plry, as well as their own sense of self-interest. 

The string of court cases aroundtl-e country is pinpo/inting the basic 
unfairness of local property taxes as the principal i^icans of supportinn 
public schools. Wiiat's ahead? It seoi.is likely that the LKS. Suprei^e Court 
will take, its stand on the prop^^rty tax question this year and that the 
fed'--v-^.l goveiTinient will soon pv^ovide niore, and more general, fundin-g for 
education. It is equally clear t!iat the states may eventually have to 
revamp their state aid systems. 

Chan.^i'ng the way we pay for our schools may take years to accomplish-- 
and it wil- take place in small, not giant, steps. Above all, it will not 
solve aV' f-h -^e rind wrong with our schools. But whatever else happens, 
we almost cer^ rinly vn'll move closer to providing a quality education for 
all children. The signposts are already up^-pointing the way. " 
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Arnonn cdn.ca Lcp:: and riurrria-i^cil ^_:y- ny];: c> -r ti:c r^'!.-- 

ly debated qu^:rtion:^. th:^ca dayr ic^ if not: t^i<: lo.:al pj-oi-'^^rL , 
tax J vliah?- 

, Here arc tJu^ hToad outl-f.ncr Dith adi}i:r:i:rr;^r: cu-d d'r- 

advaubagci^ of fouj^ of the mopc do,, i fi nant and move coutr-o- 

ve7'::ial altcrmativ^c f-i-na'^ioinr: plcnr.. 

I > T o t: a 1 F nn rj j iij.^_b y_ t ' S t a t : v. 

Under this plan, the state is treated as one .sch.ool dis- 
trict, so no fij:ancial d i f f o r e n c,e s can exist betwiion coniniuni- ' 
tics. This is, in fact, hov7 tlie schools are financed in Hawaii. 
The. r,tate legislature simply votes funds to cover the full ccjst 
of education for each child (in Hawaii case, 5^98/1 per puj.n.), 
in a kind of one-child, one-dollar concept. Hav/aii ]ias no lo- 
cal school taxes, but the state does -ceive eight: percent of 
its school budget frora federal funds. Equal educatiional oppor- 
tunity, as far as dollars can buy it, seems to have been achie-- 
ved . 

Total state funding is not a cure-all, hov/cver. Although 
it does away with the worst features of the old system^ the plan 
does liave its own problems. For example, any total state fund- 
ing plan raises the old issue of local control • ; a privilege 

long-cherished by the American people. It is possible for-dis- 
tr:icts to keep local control in many matters, even if tlie state 
has fiscal control, but witliout some sort of local fiscal autho- 
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r i. I. y , p r u b 1. o ;:i j* i* e fj n L 1 y ;i r ; : ; . 

An o L li r cl i r r i c u ] t y :.i s i: I : n t; 1 13 e L n t nl . i a 1: c i: ii ci 1. n p .] i\ n 
does TioC really cqiuiJi.zc inai^ars. Some d :i 1: r i c t , for e ;i .np I , 
linvu above-avf- coscy for L r an s p o r I: .'U: i o n , p lu* s i. c a 1 1 handi- 
capped pupils and other .spcfcial problera:-:. I u cosl". abunl Lvjjce 
as inucl) {.o educ.atie a handicnp ./d child as a normal one. Voca- 
tional trainin^^, too, is often more GXjn;]\siva than re[;ular aca- 
demic c o u r .'"j e s . 

Another form of full state fun-'ing inight help' 0 vcrconie 
this problem. Instead of havia^> the state pay f ul 1 co5^- f o r 
.§JJ:_iiiIL^liJ,JL:l.il^lS.L^ the state would fully fund only 

■ ^ ^ -JliillL_.£OiiJ^^.l?. (Htvjrjjj^ . These expenditures might incluci. 

the basic instructional costs the heart of every scliool 

budget and the r.pecial costs of so-called "hi^h expondl- 

ttirc" students . 

Full s tate -funding of high-cost exp en d i t ur e s v; o ul d be es- 
pecially helpful to big cities like Chicago and New York. Ci- 
ties which are suffering from "municipal overburden" — — the un- 
usually high need for special" educational services, and their 
high cost in metropolitan and urban areas. 

Critics of this plan, however, point out that no matter , * 
how the revenues' are obtained, inequalities would still exist 
in the amounts of money raised locally. 

New York state has considered total state funding. A spe- 
cial commission urged that all funds for public i:chools bo raised 
and- distributed by the state which now pays 47 percent of the 
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Kcl.oo' b L.-IJ . Tlie mci:;hod calU'd for a .s l .1 ; . v; i u ■ n r (.-i, r 1. y 
to replnce the varyinj; .Ioc;.i:i property faxo:; nrv/ in offoct:. 
Bui: tin; controvfirs i.n 1 , w i <] e .1 y- d c !■ ,1 1 1 d c oin i i o n rc-poi:i so 
far ha.s not rc;ju.ltcd in. 1 e 1 s 1. a 1: i v r • ar i.dti. 

iJL_^£i5ir '-.I L\' (■{ _ r> !; ^j t e an d T . o c f: ' __P 1 .i ' 

Tuu Ktattis now operating under coop curative plans arc Utah 
and Rliodc Island. . . 

• In Ul .h, tlie state decides what eacl> local levy sliall be.. 
When that levy produces more than a set amount pcir pupil, the 
extra money flows back to the state for distribution to poorer' 
d i s t r i c t s . 

While the Utah ■formula, does help poorer districts, equal 
educational opportunity still is not achieved. The reason : s 
that under the plan, a district may tax itself r.iore than the 
state-dictated levy and keep all the money it gets from this 
extra effort. A wealthy district therefore can still spend 
more money on its schools than a poor one. To get around this 
prohleni, a local district might raise vrhat it could --- based 
on its -resources and the state would then make up tlie dif- 

ference. 

■ Rliode Island has a formula for dispensing state aid based . 
on local districts' ability to pay. The state ranks each school 
system accord i.n g t c p r o p 0 ■ ^ y w e a 1 1 h p e r c li i 1 d . T li e state t h e n 
assigns each an' " e q u a li a 1 1 on factor" based on its rank. Sup- 
pose a school systems"'factor" is 40 percent. For every dollar 
that the local school board decides to spend, 40' cents comes 
from local effort and 60 cents from tlie state. 



While: Ll)^' PJmu]!/ I:, 1/111(1 fiirr-.il.i .i ; ; : . ti r c hu:;.)] (i-ri;;Loii 
on Ixr.' niijcli liionfy v/ i. J 1. b t)ii t; li ch.) 1 y,on(i :: ]- r r 1" s 

1 i e V c L h i - m n : : I. u :•) c c L ,1 L n p i ; < c o d o s L: a L u ; ri d p r even I ;• : the 
p .1 a n f I- u Id \: i. r k 1 n :;; n .s d c s 1 n ( • d . 

Thorcj a ninnl)ur oi ollicr foruis of coojVf/ ra L [ vc :-.{:aLc 

and local m uj-- o i: (: , wll:Ij d 1 f I a r L n ainouTil::i of j^taCe aid 

usually more than at prci;ont and oth(,:r l.i. ds on local L;i/:- 

ing and GxpeasG.s; . Lut noiiL: clTO. in uso at tliir. ti iwo and tliur-: 
it is difficult to Jud^^o their strengths and v;o ahncM cU'i:; . 

Ill . 111 5-1 trie t Pruv c r Kcj un IJ^'^in 1 1 n n 

Under this plan a district may choo.sc; to financo it.^^ i;U.:hool.s 
through specific per-pupil expenditures, for ox.'iiupla $500, $1,000 
or $1 , 500. If the disLrict electa to spend $500 per pupil i.t 
must tax itself at 1 percent; for ?1,000 at 2 percent and for 
$1,500 it must tax itself at 3 percent. If the taxes produce 
more than the amount specified per pupil, the excess flows to 
the state. If the taxes produce less, tlie state makes up tlie 
difference . 

In short, says the plan's author, John E. Coons, laA-/ pro- 
fessor at the University of California at Berkeley,, ''all dis- 
tricts choosing the same tax rate would spend at the same level*'' 

C'ons' pov;er cquali:iin[; would a].lo\; a school district to 
spend \^hatever amount per pupil it ch o o s es w :i. t h ou t taxing it- 
self liigher tlian any othc-^ district in . the' state to do so. Some 
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e.-rpcTL:; bcl {;vc' tl.uL Lh;..-; pJi.n v. i J. ] novi :.ny court tv.r of 
e q u a .1 ; (; 3- . 

Power equali ;:;iL i on could rnL;:..! utii-. r con M H: n I ion 
ciuo.sl:i.on.'-i , however. Sonuj ; , c h o 1 ar sny tlioL unuor puuMr 
equalii^aLlon,. amount a !;choo.l di:.L. rict t; j) e 11 d doi).,.:iul;^ 

on the ta.sto« of voters in a pnrticulnr district. In othei: 
words, making tlic quality of a child's schoolino dopcMid on 
.his geographic location and on hov- mucli tiie ta:-:paycr3 
choosG to spend could be unconstitutional. They think pov:'- 
er equalization would not be a c cop Led ati an adc-q,= .- e roinc.Iv 
b y t h e c o u r t s . 

Still oth.^r experts argue tlia t Cooub ' P 1 --ni woul;' in- 
crease ineq ua lity , ainco wca-.thy districts iiiiEiit choose tbo 
higher rate, while poor districts would be forced to choose 
the lower. However, wealthy towns like Beverly Hills v;ould 
stand to lose rather than gain by power equalisation. To get 
the $9 million it now spends, Beverly Hills would have to tax 
itself up to §29 million, with the remaining $18 million goin 
to the state of California for redistribution among poorer 
schooldistricts. 

IV. District R g_o r g a n i z a t i 0 n 

This method v-.uld merge neighboring wealthy and poor dis 
tricts into one, to achieve a more equitable tax base and a 
fairer distribution of money. 

. Such, plans have been; proposed before, but not directly 

in connection with school finance reform. In January 1972 
Richmind, Va, whose schools are 70 percent black and two of 



1 L M s u b u r b h y v: 1} { s s c h o O 1 ^: i* 0 |> V >> 1. v; Ij i l l' , v; :* « ■ or J r . i 
by a federal judr.o lo. forn om!' r;ci)Oo") c; I s t. r I c; ? . V.'iiilr l}}**:^ 
ineri^er, if carried out:, v/uu' ! im^ vc: Lhi: i^.-w d i :; l r j i: l ^ ' nw 
base, it i i n L e r o si i n to noLc Dial: i llic ]> i >■ liinoiid c:a>:.:' (;Im- 
g o a .1 V/ a H n (.) 1: fin,-; n c J. a 1 c < ; u 1 i I > u t d i. r c a i n . 

Suill, r ed i t r i c t i n couJ.d" becuiric a v;iciol-y urwid mcll-.d 
of c o 1 1 o c t i n g and d i s t r i u t in <; j:- c Ik.; o 1 ip <^ ^'i ^ ' y mo r c e q u i (: a 1; J . 
T h c R 1 c hv-i o n d, d e c J. s i o n , t l i o u ^ 1 1 i> t: ill o n a p p c. a ]. , b a s a L a con i- 
s G v; li 1 c li o I h L- r c i t i g b , loo \: in f o r n c \.' v.' a y .s t. o 1 n t: c ■\ i a f c: : , c In.- 
c o u ]. d f c> 1 :i. o \/ . A 1 () n 1 1 / e w a y , such c ii vr. a n 1 1 1 (,^- :■> a )• d :i s i - o v c : r 
the a d d e d b g n e f i t of a no r c* e quit a I') 1 e t a a b a s e . A n d ' rn e , r o p o- 
litan areas, interested in ncv/ way^; ca finance t h e i r _ ?; c li o o 1 , 
may find tlie advanta s of a re d 1 s t r i c t in ^, plan appealing. 

One tiling is certain, tliere are no easy cures in sight. 



